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critical commentary, besides discussing passages concerning which modern 
editors still differ as to the true reading, contains rather frequent notes on the 
meter and scansion of different lines. 

These metrical notes are all that is left to represent the section on "Metres" 
in the Introduction to the first edition. This is unfortunate. One cannot, in 
this country at least, "assume a knowledge of the ordinary phenomena of Plau- 
tine prosody" on the part of numerous students with whom one might wish to 
read the Mostellaria. Even the editor who has "deliberately avoided the dis- 
cussion of vexed questions on which Plautine scholars are divided in opinion" 
might well have felt bound to give at least a brief introduction to the prosody and 
commoner meters of his author. 

The book is well printed and attractively bound. The text is interleaved with 
paper of a good quality. 
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PrScis de phonStique historique du Latin. Par Max Niedermann. 
Avec un avant-propos par A. Meillet. Paris: Klinksieck, 1906. 
Pp. xii + 151. Fr. 2.50. 

The conditions which this excellent little work aims to alleviate are so forcibly 
stated in the preface by Professor Meillet, Briar's successor in the College de 
France, that I cannot refrain from quoting the substance of his remarks. "Com- 
parative Grammar, which has revolutionized all our ideas of language, has not, 
so to speak, penetrated into the academic teaching of the ancient languages, and 
has scarcely modified the doctrines of the grammars which are in the hands of 
students. Nowhere, certainly is the divorce more complete between the scientific 
doctrines long since established and the customary instruction. It is this without 
doubt which contributes most to render the grammatical instruction ordinarily 
given barren and tiresome; separated from all modern ideas, remaining scholastic 
in form and substance, it has become a dead element; it limits itself to facts which 
are brought into no relation, or only under conceptions which are antiquated and 
contrary to everything that the pupils learn elsewhere. Thus sentiment becomes 
every day more hostile to the study of grammar, and every year the hours devoted 
to a branch of instruction of which everyone feels vaguely the unfruitfulness are 
reduced. It seems, however, that a science whose object is to study the principal 
means of expression of human thought merits the attention of students, and is 
capable, if properly taught, of exciting a lively interest." 

The conditions here described are by no means peculiar to France, nor have 
efforts to meet them been lacking elsewhere, as the author observes p. vi, where 
he calls attention to some of the most recent attempts in English (the Hale-Buck 
Latin Grammar), German, and Swedish, to present the results of scientific gram- 
mar in elementary form. 

The author, a young Swiss scholar, who has proved his competence as an 
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investigator by various special studies, exhibits admirable skill in presentation, 
especially in meeting the limitation which he feels obliged to set. Frankly recog- 
nizing that many students of Latin are unacquainted with Greek, he abstains reso- 
lutely from the citation of Greek cognate forms. At times this cannot fail to be 
a source of embarrassment, but it will be astonishing to some to find how much 
can be made of strictly internal comparison in the hands of one who has at com- 
mand the facts and principles gained by a wider outlook. 

While it is impossible even in an elementary work to avoid entirely contro- 
versial matters, and there are some points in which I disagree with the views ex- 
pressed and others in which I am decidedly on the author's side (as in his pref- 
erence, p. 39, for the older explanation of the retention of oe in poena, etc., as 
compared with that offered by Sommer and adopted by Brugmann), most of the 
statements made may be accepted as representing views in which all scholars 
are in substantial agreement. 

Carl Darijng Buck 



Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Edited with Revised Text, 
Translation, Introduction, and Notes by J. W. Macka.il. New 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. Pp. xi + 
433. $4-00. 

The abiding unity of Greek literature and the beauty of many aspects of 
Greek life cannot be better illustrated than by the epigram. For the epigram 
had an unbroken history of some sixteen hundred years wherein it expressed in 
unchanging meter the hopes and fears and simple joys of real life in Greek country 
and town. Mr. MackaiPs Greek Anthology published in 1890 contained most 
of the epigrams of real literary merit The general plan of the book, which has 
been out of print for some time, has not been altered in this new, revised edition* 
There are still twelve divisions of subject-matter entitled as before. Twenty 
epigrams have been added, which are now numbered I. 16, 19, 44, 57; H. 16, 
24, 27; III. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; V. 16; Vn. 6; VIII. 14; XI. 26, 50; 
XII. 19. Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and Thucydides are the new 
authors represented. Such epigrams as II. 24; III. 6, 26; IV. 13 are welcome 
additions to a selection that was admirable before. Ten epigrams, formerly 1. 16, 
20, 57; II. 14, 17; IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44, have been omitted. 

The elaborate introductory essay remains a masterpiece of fine appreciation. 
Nowhere else can one find so clear an account of the epigram and so sympathetic 
an interpretation of it in its bearings upon Greek life. The translations are 
examples of finished literary expression, although now and then too great literal- 
ness appears as when Kpumm^irav (II. 36) is rendered "goer on the cliffs." 
A few printer's errors still remain: conventional should be read on p. 40, 1. 8 from 
the bottom; that on p. 66, 1.5 from the top, and hills on p. 183, 1. 21. Greek 
breathings and accents are wanting in places, as, for example, in I. 29 where 



